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Charivaria 


THERE is no danger, we learn, that the recent change 
in the Japanese Cabinet will lead to anything so serious 
as a declaration of war on China. 


° ° 


“At present the Postal Cen- 
sorship Department numbers 
1,300, half of them men and the 
rest women.” —Daily Paper. 
per cent., as the Censor 
might say. 


° ° 


A man charged with chang- 
ing a counterfeit one-pound 
note in a_ public - house 
pleaded that he didn’t know 
why he did it. Perhaps he 
thought the change would 
do him good. 





° ° 


The Ministry of Health has moved to Blackpool, and we 
now understand that before very long the Ministry of 
Information will be transferred to ——. 


° ° 


“It is no exaggeration to say that 2500 men—about 1200 to 
1300 on each side—were looking for one another for hours. In 
most cases they met.” 

M. Charles Morice, quoted in Evening Paper. 


_ It’s a small world, isn’t it? 


‘It is a brave man who would open a jeweller’s shop in 
these days,” says a banker. Nevertheless, the black-out 
does help, doesn’t it ? 

° ° 


A County Court judge refused to make an order against 
the father of sixteen children. Not even for causing a 
crowd to collect. 


° ° 


Paris traffic-policemen are 
now clad in white. As yet, 
Paris taxi-drivers have seen 
no halos. 


° ° 


“Bun-Diviper; state price.” 
“Wanted” Advt. in 
“ Liverpool Echo.” 
Sorry, we’re keeping ours 


for Good Friday. 








° ° 


A Russian prisoner of war revealed in a recent interview 
how even a dustman can rise to be a captain in the army 
in the space of a few months. Others, more ambitious, 
become generals and are gone. 


° ° 
Among material captured by the Finns during a Russian 


retreat was a complete brass band. This has been manned 
and is now used against the enemy. 
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“Would this be 


be OW that we're beginning 

another year,” says the chief, 

his voice hoarse with a brisk 
anticipation which causes us to gaze 
at his drawing-room ceiling and whistle 
softly to ourselves, “all the mud out of 
that confounded fellow’s window-box 
is coming down on my front steps 
again.” 

Henry and I are undismayed by the 
non sequitur. The chief is speaking 
from some distance along the passage, 
though within more comfortable ear- 
shot than he appears to suppose, and 
we know that in subjecting the landing 
blind to a passing test his attention has 
been distracted to one of the many 
nuisances committed by the retired 
Army man who lives above. We have 
long been intimate with his degraded 
habits; they have whiled away many 
a dullafternoon in our London office, and 
we hoped that our evacuation to the 
chief’s flat by the sea would perhaps 
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the news, Carl, or one of our 


Reorganising the Office 


bring us face to face with this enemy of 
society. But we have yet to meet him, 
just as we have yet to meet the pub- 
lisher’s reader in the flat below who is 
determined, we understand, to destroy 
the chief’sreason by breaking quantities 
of crockery in the middle of the night. 

When the chief sweeps into the room 
it is plain that no amount of unpro- 
voked aggression is going to turn him 
from his purpose. He asks to know 
what he was saying, and at the same 
time takes a table-tennis ball from his 
pocket and puts it on the mantelpiece. 
Henry and I, whose mouths have been 
opened for a morning greeting, speak 
instead of window-boxes and the New 
Year. “Ah, yes,” says the chief, 
masking a digestive cadenza with a 
brief fit of stage coughing, “now that 
we’re beginning another year | think 
we might as well get a bit of system in 
this office. We can start by throwing 
most of this stuff out’ —he embraces 
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marvellous substitutes?” 
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ee read 
the morning’s correspondence and 


: : - selve 
Henry’s overcoat in a quick gesture— lette 
“and then we'll draw up a time-table F 4),, 
It ought to be simple enough.” | havi 

At this point the table-tennis ball, 7 Cond 
which has been cautiously threading F 4. , 
its way through the mantelpiece orn f }, , 
ments, followed by all eyes but the > 4, 
chief’s, falls gracefully into the hearth, Hi 
where it ricochets amongst the fire F yit, 
irons for a second before committing [ engit 
suicide in the flames. Bus “ 

“Subsidence!” declares the chief, ~ dn 
stepping back sharply to avoid a tongue F ¢p, , 
of fire. “Just as I thought!” folloy 

Henry and I open the window i iof.,, 
order to let the smell of burnt celluloid ene 
find its own level, and on returning t0 


, are credu 
our seats notice that the chief is 00 ), ¢} 





longer with us. He is back presently F yuss, 
carrying a spirit-level. This he place § Roig 
in front of the presentation clock 1 —  « 

the mantelpiece and consults closely: B sono 


He explains to us in the meantime thet 
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the whole building is subsiding, and 
although he has suspected this for 
years it has taken the unintentional 
experiment with a table-tennis ball to 
provide him with proof absolute. 

We wait patiently, and after some 
seconds he removes the spirit-level and 
drops it into a handy deed-box, remark- 
ing that there doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing wrong with it. The ambiguity of 
this statement makes it difficult for us 
to formulate any suitable comment, so 
we are glad to be spared the necessity 
by the chief’s immediate return to the 
mantelpiece, where he carries out an 
investigation of a draught alleged to be 
coming from behind it. The whole fire- 
place, he explains, is falling away from 
the wall, and this undoubtedly accounts 
for the loss of the correspondence 


between ourselves and Hood, Torby- ° 


hood and Atkins. This was a matter 
which caused harsh words at the time, 
and was ultimately cleared up by 
Henry’s discovering the missing records 
in the chief’s household tool-box. We 
think it better not to mention this 
forgotten dénouement, as we are eager 
to make a start on the day’s work. We 
hope that the chief will soon give 
us the outline of his reorganisation 
scheme, and presently he pops a 
peppermint into his mouth, changes 
his spectacles briskly, and takes up a 
position between us and the fire. 

“T am reading,” he begins dis- 
appointingly, ‘““an extraordinary book 
about Russia.” Further particulars 
escape us, for he suddenly goes out, but 
we have scarcely taken up our pens 
when he is back again, bearing the 
volume in question. This he puts 
squarely on the page of wet figures 
Henry is casting. For a moment we 
think he has decided that we had better 
read the extraordinary book for our- 
selves, for he crosses in silence to the 
letter-scales and begins to dismantle 
them, muttering something about their 


| having got him into trouble with the 
» Censor; but when the component parts 


are strewn about the flap of his bureau 
he embarks on a generous résumé of 


\ chapters one and two. 


He seems to be mainly impressed 
with the Soviet’s shortage of railway- 


| engines. “ Plenty of trains,” he informs 
| us, “plenty. But no engines.” This is 


made clear by several repetitions, but 
the narrative is not otherwise easy to 
follow, because he disconcerts us by 


teferring to Stalin as Trotsky, and 


occasionally as Hitler, while our 
credulity is strained to breaking-point 


by the mention of statistics given by 


ussolini in a speech before the 
Reichstag. 

“First thing every morning,” he 
concludes, “‘we must get the day’s post 
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dealt with.” He turns to the bureau. 
“We'd better put this thing together 
again first, and then we shall know 
where we are.” 

Henry and I, relieved to have done 
with the Russian question, prepare to 
assist in the reassembling of the letter- 
scales, but before we have done more 
than identify the square plate which 
goes at the top, the chief, who has 
slipped away at some unheard sum- 
mons, returns with a large basket of 
groceries which he puts down on our 
work. The lid of a bottle of preserved 
cherries has already been removed, and 
his diction is indistinct. 

“The first thing,” he says, “will 


87 


be to throw out all this stuff”—he 
indicates the ledgers and cheque- 
books—‘“‘and then we can see what 
we are up against in the way of 
work.” 

He looks at his watch, asks Henry 
the time, and puts the clock on. 

“T’ve got to go out now,” he goes 
on unexpectedly, “but if you can get 
that done we shall get through the 
work in half the time.” 

When he has been back for the 
extraordinary book about Russia, and 
the sound of the front door being 
closed has twice reached our ears, 
Henry and I put on our hats and go 
to lunch. 











“ Now, if we’re going to put this over properly, you'll have 


to learn German.” 
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Disappearances 


his fur like flame and his eyes that shone, who used 
to go out and fight all night, does anybody know 
where our great cat Eliza, our great cat Eliza has gone? 

Not that it matters very much, for we never possessed 
a great cat called Eliza, and if we had, I suppose, we should 
have reached a more definite conclusion as to whether it 
was a he or a she. But assuming that we had ever had 
such a cat, we should surely have lost it long ago in the 
black-out, and the words—which came to me in my bath 

served to remind me of other and more important 
evanishings. My electric torch, for instance—my twenty- 
seventh electric torch, I mean. For some weeks almost 
everyone in the household brought home a new electric 
torch almost every day. Opening a cupboard recently I 
found a pile of fourteen, differing greatly in shapes and 
sizes, all admirably equipped for use in the tropics at 
midday but not suitable to our Nordic night, and it seemed 
to me that if there is any military value in the metal used 
for making electric torches the Minister of Odds and Ends 
might do worse than send round lorries to collect them 
from door to door. ‘‘Save Old Torches for Victory” would 
be a slogan as good as many another. 

But my twenty-seventh electric torch was a good one; 
touched carefully in the right place it sent out a circle of 
dim religious light on to the pavement, and enabled me to 
bump against sandbags without really hurting them, and 
without betraying my whereabouts to the enemy. But 
someone has taken it away. The night has a thousand 
eyes, not counting those that Eliza would have had, and 
I have none. It is a minor curiosity of the Second German 
War that we should be buying millions of electric torches 
that fail to operate, and at the same time paying increased 
rates for the absence of electric lighting in the streets. 


[= anybody know where our great cat Eliza with 


Those of us, I should say, who remain in London. Where 
have the tenants of all those elegant blocks of flats gone ? 
To what-part of Great Britain have they evacuated them- 
selves and their hundreds of vans of furniture? For they 
cannot all of them, I think, have been interned. The point 
interests me because some of them have plastered up their 
windows with paper and some have not. I am told that 
when the nearest A.A. gun fires the windows that have 
not been plastered up will be instantly shattered, and I 
want the A.A. gun to be fired so that the accuracy of 
this forecast may be verified. Is it fair that the men who 
have stood by these A.A. guns for so many long weary 
weeks and never fired a shot in anger should be restrained 
from firing one to amuse, if not themselves, at any rate me ? 
You would think sometimes that there was no spirit of 
simple merriment in the War Cabinet. 


It would be unpatriotic, I dare say, to complain that the 
weather has gone. But I do miss it. I liked to be told 
in the papers that the week-end had been as balmy as a 
day in June, or so miserably wet that it was necessary to 
fill the front page with photographs of glistening umbrellas. 
But now, although I can find out the weather in all the 
rest of Europe (where it seems to have been rather inclement), 
I cannot tell at breakfast-time whether it would be wise 
to put on a light macintosh over my summer suit before 
I set out for my own office in my own native land. 

And where, if I must speak of Europe, has my Dutch 
offensive gone? No sooner had I learned that it was 
certainly due to start on Saturday afternoon than I was 


informed to my vast bewilderment that the Germans wer 
wiring their frontier to prevent a wanton assault by Holland 
on the territory of the Greater Reich. Apparently a million 
men had been massed on the boundary in order to execute 
this interesting if menial task. The German habit of 
massing or unmassing a million men at a moment’s notice [ 
on any frontier has always been extremely disquieting to 
me, and nobody who has ever had the experience of massing | 
a million men anywhere and then issuing barbed-wire and | 
iron stakes to them will fail to share my disquietude. 
But where for the matter of that has our great cat 
Hitler gone? It is true that you may still find his features 
in caricature throughout the Press of the whole world, but 7 
when did he last hold a hurried consultation with his Army | 
Staff, or visit his glorious wiring parties, or quarrel violently | 
with von Ribbentrop? It must be weeks and weeks ago, 
When last heard of he had sent a small bunch of flowers— 
aconites probably—to Rome. But that is an operation that 
could be carried out by a deputy. I suggest that he has 
rolled himself up into a ball and gone to bed to wait for 
the spring. It is what Cesar used to do. And if he has 
unrolled himself before these words are in print I shall 
consider him a fool, for you cannot even liquidate a general 
in the kind of weather they are having in Europe just now, fF 


And where is that Sino-Japanese War? 
As you know very well (says my last communication from 
Tokyo), things have changed and still are changing in every 
part of the world. In the Far East, tourism—our line of 
business—can no longer stand alone without giving du & 
consideration to the relations among Japan, Manchoukuo and 
China. The majority of tourists to these shores assert—and 
we surely agree with them—that these three countries shoull | 
constitute a “tourist block’? because of geographical and 

cultural reasons. 

I surely agree with them too. : 

And where, oh where, is my third lump of sugar? The 7 
answer is easy, but am I not to be pitied and wept for! 7 
I don’t eat sweets. All those strange trays loaded with | 
every kind of patisserie that roll on around the restaurants 
at lunch-time, roll on to me in vain. I want, I crave for } 
three lumps of sugar in my coffee. The management give: f 
me two. Something in fairness should be done to mitigate [ 
this hardship, even though things are changing in every [ 
part of the world. 


If I could have those three lumps I could get along F 
without having any Sino-Japanese war, and even without | 
any weather; I could even forgive, on a warm Sunday 
afternoon, the wanton despoiler who is going to make me 
buy my twenty-eighth electric torch. EVoE. 


° ° 


The Fuehrer Speaks 


agg ogy 200 ’S finished; ready are my men 
To the least button of the last recruit. 

We'll slip across that frontier soon, and then 
Another people will be ours to shoot. 


The final touch alone is needed now, 
To find a just excuse. Go, all of you, 

And leave me on the mountain’s moody brow 
To do the work that none but I can do. 
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“Daddy, is a neutral a country both sides are at war with?” 


From the Home Front 


the bishops are proposing to interest themselves in 

the morals of the troops—that there is, in fact, 
already a committee of bishops to watch over our morals, 
has caused something of a stir in this small fragment of 
the Army. 

Gunner Briggs, always a rebel, says loudly that his 
morals are his own concern and he has no reason to be 
ashamed of them, but he will be perjured if he wants to 
have them watched by bishops. He says he thinks they 
might crack under the strain. Look what happens, he 
points out, when he is twiddling his whatisit on the height- 
finder and a brigadier comes along and watches him; he 
goes all to pieces and before he knows what he’s doing he 
finds all his heights coming out in square feet with an eighth 
off for brokerage. It’ll be just the same, he says, with his 
morals if there’s a bishop looking on. And Gunner 
Robinson agrees. 

The more sober members of our party, led by Gunner 
Furr, who is something of a philosopher, urged Gunners 
Briggs and Robinson not to take the thing too much to 
heart. It didn’t mean, we said, that there would be a bishop 
constantly on duty in the canteen checking up on our 


Te Archbishop of Canterbury’s announcement that 


drinks and frowning on our desperate bouts of matador at 
6d. a hundred. But they refused to be comforted. 

“Imagine a Bishop’s Inspection!” said Briggs gloomily, 

“Poking about, looking for sex—here, of all places.” 

“You'd have to take those photographs down, Briggs,” 
McEnty reminded him. 

This was a mistake, because the photographs actually 
belong to “Red” Mullett, who suffers, like so many Bon: 
bardiers, from repressions. Briggs has only got a couple, 
of his family, and McEnty had to explain himself the best F 
way he could. All the same, between ourselves, it wouldn't f 
matter so very much if Briggs did take his photographs f 
down. “If it came to an inspection,” said Price, “I suppos 
a bishop would rank about the same as a full general, 
unless he was one of those suffragans—sort of clerical f 
brigadiers. What I’m wondering is, would you turn the f 
guard out for an archdeacon?” 

No one could agree about that. Furr thought yes; Briggs 
was against it on principle, and McEnty confused the 
whole issue by getting muddled up with rural deans. — 
In the end we had it fixed that we’d have the guard out 
for anything with strings on the hat—gaiters and over! 
“Present,” and just a slap on the butt for small fry 
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We are interested in this question of what the guard 
does when High Personages arrive, not only because we 
are sometimes on guard ourselves, but because High 
Personages generally mean an inspection, and you can 
judge from the antics of the guard what sort of an inspec- 
tion you are likely to get. Putting it another way, you’ve 
got to hide quite a number of things when a brigadier 
shows up that you wouldn’t dream of hiding for an ordinary 
major. And wie versa. 

Colonels, for instance, don’t lift the lids of saucepans. 
It is dangerous to generalise about anything in the Army, 
but still, taking it by and large, colonels don’t lift lids. 
Generals can’t be trusted. They may have a reputation for 
thoroughness to keep up, and anyway they can afford to 
be eccentric. So when a general is reported to be surfacing 
and you find a saucepan lying about the hut with the last 
of a tin of baked beans in it, you hide it, and hide it well. 
For a colonel, ten to one, it would be enough just to put 
the lid on. He has more important matters to see to. 
Majors? I don’t know. You get the lid-lifters and you get 
the lid-letters-alone. Captains and below of course know 
' you too well to dream of leaving a lid where it is, but then 

you know captains and below too well to dream of leaving 

a saucepan where it is, so nobody wins that round. 

We were talking, however, not so much about saucepans 
as about bishops. 
- Gunner Robinson wants a committee of troops to watch 
' the morals of bishops. He says he didn’t join the Army to 
have his morals sat on by committees, and what’s sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. Nobody quite knows 
what he means by this last remark, but everybody agrees 
it would be a fine thing to watch the bishops. McEnty 
' says it could be done best at the Atheneum. He says they 
' (the bishops) go down in droves to the billiard-room there 
' after dinner, and there’s a little glass panel in the door 
_ (McEnty says) simply made for spying through. You could 
watch their morals through it like anything. Asked 
whether there is much immorality among bishops in the 
billiard-room at the Atheneum, McEnty replies evasively 
_ that sometimes, when passions rise over a game of snooker, 
_ you'd be surprised at the jiggery-pokery that goes on. 
“Cheating, eh?” says Briggs, in his brutal way, but 

McEnty wisely refrains from pressing the charge. 

“I'd give a week’s pay,” announces Gunner Furr 

suddenly, “to give the Atheneum a slap-up Sunday- 

_ morning inspection and haul some of those boys over the 
coals for having dusty gaiters. Watching our morals!” 

This seemed to some of us to be verging on sacrilege 
and the talk turned to other matters—the heat-wave, for 
instance. H. F. E 

° ° 


GRRE creel 





Diplomatic News, 1940 


7 HEN Count Ciano and Count Piano 
4 And Count Pianissimo meet, 


The man-on-the-spot should have some news 
To give to the man-in-the-street ; 
But Rooter’s man-on-the-spot reports 
(A patient man, and bland) 
That no announcement has been made, 
Though he’s given to understand .. . 


Now what does he understand, my boys? 
We must try to understand 

Each shade and tint, 

Each delicate hint 
Of what he thinks they’ve planned. 
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Completest harmony prevailed, 
Reports that man-on-the-spot, 
And unanimity has been reached 
(Though he doesn’t explain on what); 
Collaboration was prepared, 
But, on the other hand, 
He’s semi-officially informed 
There are points which still outstand. 


He’s given to understand, my boys, 
There are points which still outstand--- 
Just two or three, 
Which are held to be 
Of an unimportant brand. 


These minor points to which he alludes 
Will shortly be discussed, 

And he hasn’t a doubt will prove to be 
Quite easy to adjust; 

And though some say the fleet’s at sea 
And all the frontiers manned, 

These statements may or may not be true, 
He’s given to understand. 


He’s given to understand, my boys, 
From sources on the Rand, 

There was no hitch 

On matters which 
Relate to Bongo-land. 


When Count Ciano and Count Piano 
And Count Pianissimo part, 

The friendliest sentiments are expressed 
With hand upon the heart. 

And the visiting Counts must surely find 
Those friendly feelings fanned 

As they leave to the complimentary strains 
Of a Blue Hungarian band. 


And he’s given to understand, my boys, 

They all look fit and tanned, 
And will meet next week 
A way to seek— 

Well, now you understand ! 


J.C.S8. 





“ Then look at the way they always give you the jobs 


you're least fitted for.” 





YZ 


The Notebooks of Elkin Doggerel 


THE MUSICAL POT-POURRI 

—or terra-cotta, as I feel inexplicably disposed to call it. 
Not any particular one; merely the musical pot-pourri 
(or terra firma) in general. I always ask anyone who seems 
inclined to defend this phenomenon—or I would, if I ever 
met anyone who seemed to have the effrontery to be 
inclined to defend it—to apply the same principle to verse 
and see what he gets then (for heaven’s sake). 

O that this too, too solid flesh would melt, thaw and 
resolve itself into a Dew you remember, love, that night 
when first we met? Do you recall the Words, words, 
Words and Music is the food of love, play On, Stanley, 
On with the dance! Let joy be unconfined ! 


That seems to me to be not at all an unfair translation of 
the principle of the musical pot-pourri (or gutta-percha). 


THOUGHT FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


The sum of the editor’s genuine pleasure in accepting 
probably just about balances the sum of his genuine regret 
at returning. 

MYSTERY STORY 


Sacks, piles, oceans of anonymous letters keep coming for 


him, every day; and he has been dead for seven and a half 


years. 
REFINEMENT 
Some time ago, outside a small Dainty Tea-shop I saw 
a framed menu headed, in lettering of the utmost elegance, 
“Table de Hote.” 








“1 can’t do anything with him, Sir—he used to be 
a lion tamer.” 
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VERSE 
You may possibly sometimes get into the feature columns 
with good verse, if it happens to be just the right length, 





but you can infallibly always get into the news columns 
with bad. All you have to do is to versify your will, ora 
letter to the income-tax people, or a plea in a court case, 
rT . . 

The newspapers are delighted; it breaks up a block of type 
almost as well as a menu. 


FRAGMENT 
from a poem I never wrote about house-painters : 


They have their pensive citadels, 
They have their special laws; 
They work among peculiar smells, 

And nothing gives them pause. 


NEWS 


The trouble with that definition of news is that man can | 


bite dog, any time he wants to. That sums up the defect 
of so much modern news: you can’t be sure that man 
hasn’t gone out and bitten dog because something was 
needed to fill up those few inches. 


VERISIMILITU DE 
“T have a very subtle cook,” said the vegetarian. “] 
wouldn’t part with her. 
intervals she makes my nut steaks tough.” 


SIMILE 
Delicately done, but very large—like a horse’s wink. 


REVIEWS AND THE PUBLIC 


Long, informative, detailed and very favourable notices 7 
of the film may have appeared in all the papers, in all the 7 
magazines, and Mr. Smith may have read them all; but) 
he still won’t really believe it’s worth seeing until he ha | 


heard a man in the train say that his aunt thought it was 
very good. 
MILITANT TEETOTALLER 
Whenever he could, in the black-out, he stood so as to! 
obscure the OP EN notice at the doorway of a pub. Ff 


a 


THEORY 


“It’s rather difficult to explain,” said Spimpf. “But put FE 
simply and crudely, my theory is that all the stars ary 


At irregular and incalculable 7 














really images of the earth reflected—with various what you 


might call ‘dilutions’ of the spectrum, of course—from > 


varying distances, on fragments of an impalpable surface. § 


I replied, “Indeed!” 


PARK PIGEONS 
Never a dull moment)” 


must lead an interesting life. 
Judging from their expression there seems to be practicall 
nothing by which they are not either startled or annoyed 


INQUIRY 


in the manner of somebody or other (whoever you like, 1'»§ 


not proud): 
Mrs. Goople, enlighten me truly: 
Now please, Mrs. Goople; now come: 
Did you say Ultima Thule 
Or ultima-tum ? R. M. 





Jan 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


XXII.—PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SF GILES' SCHOOL 
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“ What is the charge against the prisoner?” 


Behind the Lines 


XVIII.—The British Communist 


HEN Lenin first at Heaven’s command 
Arose from some Swiss hiding-place, 
And, taking Trotsky by the hand, 
Crossed Germany by German grace, 
Then Holy Russia thanks to them 


Became the New Jerusalem. 


These Heavenly Twins were now my gods, 
And daily in the larger parks 

I faced the most unpleasing odds 
To preach the gospel of St. Marx; 

Who trusts in Trotsky can defy 

A ripe tomato in the eve. 


My trust, it seemed, was premature; 
Something occurred, I don’t know what: 
Whoever was the Simon Pure, 
Trotsky was definitely not. 
Lenin became Utopia’s hub, 
And Trotsky plain Beelzebub. 


It followed that in some degree 
This doubt assailed me in the night: 
If Trotsky is the Boorjwarzee, 
Then Lenin isn’t always right 
Who for so long was never chary at 
Proclaiming him the Proletariat. 
But when I’d got the facts arranged, 
I faced the future undismayed. 
I saw that Trotsky must have changed, 
Which showed how right Our Lenin stayed. 
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“Lenin is always right!” I shouted, 
And wondered how I could have doubted. 


So, later, when Our Stalin came, 
I did not hesitate for long: 
A god by any other name 
Is as incapable of wrong; 
And just as soon as Lenin died, 
“Stalin is always right!” I cried. 


When generals were shot in squads, 
Was I in doubt again? Not I! 

They’d bowed the knee to German gods, 
Were traitors and deserved to die. 

I spoke of Rats in league with Foxes 

In various parks, on various boxes. 


And when Our Stalin bowed the knee 
To those same gods, the Russian rat 

Became, from being boorjwarzee, 
Completely proletariat, 

And German foxes, as I saw, 

Were communists by Nature’s law. 


So all is well, and Stalin’s right 
And will be right until he’s dead, 
And black is obviously white 
If each alternately is red; 
A helpful creed, whose only hitch 
Is knowing when the one is which. 


No longer now I try to weigh 
The rights and wrongs of this and that, 
But leave the Thinking for the Day 
To some far distant Autocrat, 
And lie in bed and wait to learn 
When Father wants us all to turn. 


And if the traitor Trotsky got 

His second wind and came along 
And had the gentle Stalin shot, 

Stalin, I’d know at once, was wrong; 
And Trotsky would receive the whole 
Subservience of my mind and soul. 

A. A. M. 
° ° 


The Happy Ship 


“? 


’S young,” 
who had asked the R.N.R. sub-lieutenant what 
line he was with, when that gentleman had taken 


his offended dignity from us, “and ’e’s raw and ’e don't [ 
rightly know ‘is pride. That gag about the Grey Funnd F abou; 
Line you’d never ’ear except from one that’s come into the F 


service new and sudden. Them from the banana boats seem 


the fruit. But like as not ’e’ll shake down all right and by § 


the end of the war ’e’ll ’ave found ’is confidence. 

“It’s interesting to watch ’ow the Navy takes civilians 
what comes into it grown-up in time of war. It’s surprising 
‘ow little time most of them takes to find themselves, but 
generally they ’ave their ways, and you can never be surt 
‘ow they’re going to turn out. 

“During the last war I served for a bit in an auxiliary 
what’d been a private yacht. She was a ’andy little ship 
and comfortable, and we was employed as fleet-tender, 
escort-vessel, patrol and general gawd-knows-what. ur 
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“ Come, come, Mr. Brewis, you aren’t going to ration me!” 


’ Number One was a sub-lieutenant ’oo’d ’ardly ’ad time to 
' be a midshipman before the war, and the engineer-sub- 


lieutenant was R.N.V.R., ’aving been owner of motor 
yachts and by way of being a millionaire. Soon after I came 


' to the ship we ’ad a change of skippers, and when we ’eard 


we was getting another R.N.V.R. orficer most of the 
company was inclined to be cheerful, discipline not always 


_ being their strongest point. 


“T’ll never forget the day ’e come aboard. When ’e’d 
shaken ’ands with the other two orficers ’e stood chatting 
on the deck for a few minutes looking round. Mr. Coningsby, 


| the engineer, ses to ’im: 


“*By the way, Sir, was you at ’Arrow?’ 
“*No,’ ses the skipper quite short, ‘Barclay’s Bank— 


| ’Ead Orfice.’ 


“*Oh,’ ses Mr. Coningsby, ‘I only wondered, because there 


_ was a chap of your name at ’Arrow a bit before my time— 


used to be a friend of my brother’s.’ 
““Can’t ’ave nothing to do with me,’ ses the skipper with 


' a faraway look in ’is eyes what we soon got to know well: 
; h y g 


‘all my family’s been round about Streatham for years. 
Now, ain’t that a remarkable thing, Mr. Dugdale?’ ’e ses 
to the Number One. ‘Do you see ’ow that mooring-line 


_ for'ard ’appens to ’ave got caught round that bollard ? 
_ Ain’t it extraordinary what ropes will do? You could almost 
| trust it to old. Do you know, if I was aboard of a Portu- 
» guese tramp I’d be ready to swear that some sunken dago 
lian onion-seller ’ad bent that rope on like that deliberate, not 
shat 


knowing no better.’ 
“They was standing by the engine-room skylight, and 


' while ’e was talking ’e was glancing down. Mr. Coningsby, 


_ thinking fit to change the conversation, started talking 
ane! about ’i i ’e being 
is engines, ’e being proud of them. 


“*When you care to come round with me, Sir, you'll see 


| that they’re a lovely job. At full speed there’s ’ardly more 
' thana ’um from them. Of course, like all good engines they 
' Want nursing.’ 


““T can see that,’ ses the skipper. ‘That what looks like 
a bit of cotton-waste on the cylinder-top is a surgical dress- 
ing, no doubt, and I suppose that oil on the brass-work over 
there is to keep the temperature down. Well, at four o’clock, 
Mr. Coningsby, if you should ’appen to ’ave your engine- 
room in fit condition to be shown to anyone more particular 
thana dockyard matey, I will be pleased to come down with 
you. No, we will say twenty past four; I will be going 
through the books and papers with Mr. Dugdale and the 
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ship’s clerk until four, and after that I will ’ave a cup of tea. 
Yes,’ ’e ses to Mr. Dugdale as ’e started to go below, ‘your 
deck was bad, wasn’t it, before you ’ad it ’olystoned last 
month. I can see the bit you left as a souvenir over there 
by the ’awser-reel.’ 

“Starting like that, you wouldn’t ’ave thought there was 
the makings of a ’appy ship, would you? But do you know, 
by the time ’e’d shaken down and got ’is own way there 
wasn’t a man aboard ’ad a wrong word to say of ’im. Where 
’e learnt ’is sailoring I never ’eard, but ’e was ’ot as ginger, 
and as for ’is way of dealing with criticism from senior 
orficers what’d never done a week’s service in small ships, 
it set a new standard for the ’ole service. It was account 
of that that we lorst ’im in the end. It wasn’t until ‘e’d 
stranded the Rear-Admiral Commanding Reserves and the 
S.N.O. for six hours on a mud-bank outside Swansea on a 
night when the Admiral ’ad ’is wife coming down from 
London, and the S.N.O. was due at a dinner-party—all 
because they offered ’ints about ’is course into the ’arbour 
—that they. began to reckernise ’is merits and took ’im 
orf for a job in the Admiralty. 

“T did ’ear that ’e ’ad the chance to stay in the service 
after the war but ’e wouldn’t take it, and they say ’e’s 
a bank manager now somewhere down in Surrey. All I can 
say is, Gawd ’elp them in them parts if they don’t write 
their cheques proper and put their pins in straight.” 

M. C. 
° ° 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


AST month Mr. Punch recommended his readers to 
go to the first of the war-time series of ‘‘Art for the 
People” exhibitions. The second of these exhibitions, 
containing many of the pictures shown at the first, will be 
held in the Branch Library, Church Lane, Leytonstone, 
E.11; Mr. F. W. Oartvre, Director General of the B.B.C., 
will open it on February 5th at 7.30 p.m. The exhibition 
will be open on week-days from 10 A.M. to 8 p.m. (Saturdays, 
10 p.M.) until March 9th. Again admission: is free and 
there will be guide-lecturers. 
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Household Repairs 


Y mother was always com- 
i} plaining about the way my 
elder brother Jim slammed 


the front door. She said that it shook 
the whole house and made soot fall 
down the kitchen chimney into the 
things she was cooking. These com- 
plaints rarely reached my elder brother 
Jim, for when my mother mentioned 
the soot it reminded her that my father 
had been promising for years to have 
the kitchen chimney swept. She would 
then turn to my father, if he was at 
hand, and accuse him of not caring 
whether soot fell into her cooking, and 
go on to attribute all the evils that ever 
befell us to the state of the kitchen 
chimney. 

One day my elder brother Jim 
slammed the front door and the soot 
fell into some pea-soup which my 
mother was stirring at the time. My 
father, my younger brother Henry and 
I were all in the kitchen waiting for 
our dinner. My father said at once that 
he would go out and speak to Jim about 
his dangerous habit, but before he 
could do so my mother had got into her 
stride. She said that it was no good 
speaking to Jim because it was not 
really his fault, and that if my father 
had any feelings at all he would get 
the sweep to come at once. 

Just then my elder brother Jim 
came into the room bearing a telegram. 
My mother read it and began to weep. 

“What is it?” my father asked 
anxiously. 

“Tt’s from Uncle Frederick,” my 
mother sobbed. ‘He says he will be 
coming to supper to-night.” 


My father whistled. 

I have never understood why we 
held my Great-Uncle Frederick in such 
reverence. It may have been because, 
as my mother’s father’s brother, he was 
the eldest member of the family. When 
my mother took my father to visit him 
before they were married my father 
wore a Norfolk jacket in a handsome 
check. This led my Great-Uncle 
Frederick to remark that a gentleman 
should never be conspicuous in his 
attire. Later, he pressed my mother’s 
hand and said that he hoped my father 
would make her happy in a voice that 
indicated that he thought this a very 
remote possibility. He also spread it 
about in the family that my father was 
a good-for-nothing fellow who would 
never cut much of a figure in life. 

Whenever my Great-Uncle Frederick 
came to visit us he looked for confirma- 
tions of his judgment, and generally 
found them. Among other peculiarities 
he had a horror of cold victuals and 
considered that no man worth his salt 
would allow his wife to serve up 
yesterday’s joint, and although he was 
well over eighty he said that we must 
live in a modern way in a modern age. 
He travelled everywhere on a tricycle, 
and after the introduction of the 
telegraph he never wrote letters but 
announced his visits by wire. 

My father helped my mother to 
recover from the shock caused by my 
Great-Uncle Frederick’s telegram by 
promising to get the sweep to come 
around that afternoon. In addition he 
said that he would fix up the front 
door so that my elder brother Jim 
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would find it impossible to slam it. So, 
after dinner, while my mother was 
planning a large hot supper, my father 


went into the town, where he found | 


that the sweep was unable to come 
until the next day. 

My father was not dismayed at this 
news, because on his way to town he 
had thought of a method of sweeping 
the kitchen chimney more rapidly, 
neatly and effectively than any sweep, 
He therefore called at the ironmonger’s 


to purchase a gadget for preventing 7 


the front door from slamming, and then 
came home. 

My mother was disheartened when 
she heard about the sweep. She did not 


share my father’s enthusiasm for new | 


methods, but had no alternative to 


offer. She had let the fire get very low j 


and wanted my father to begin sweep. 
ing the chimney at once, so that the 
fire could be lit again in time to cook 
the supper. But my father had become 
very interested in the gadget for 
preventing the front door from slam. 
ming and wanted to see how it worked. 
He said that it would be better to see 
to the front door first and that my 
mother could make up the fire without 
delay because his method was so rapid 
and neat that the fire could be kept 
burning. 

First of all my father sent my elder 
brother Jim out of the house and told 


him not to come back for several hours. | 
Then, feeling safer, he took a screw- | 
driver and stood on a chair in the hall F 
It was a striking | 
affair, resembling the cylinder and | 
piston of a steam engine. The piston 7 
had to be screwed to the top of the | 


to fix the gadget. 


door and the cylinder to the lintel. It 


took my father some little time to do j 
this because it was rather dark in the | 


hall and he was not very adept at 


handling a screw-driver. He burred the 
screws so much that it was only with § 
great difficulty that he managed to 7 
drive them home, but eventually he | 
stepped down from the chair and called | 


my mother to look at his handiwork. 


“We won’t have any more trouble J 


with that,” my father told her. He 


caught hold of the door-handle, mean- 
ing to fling open the door and try to F 


slam it. 


“That’s very strange.” my father § 


said. 
The door would not open. 


My father tried to take the gadget F 


off again, but the screws were 8 
burred that he could not move them. 
Then he got a poker to lever it off, but 
both cylinder and piston fitted closely 
and it was impossible to push the poker 
underneath them. My mother wanted 
him to fetch a hammer and beat it off 
but my father did not want to injure 
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his gadget. He pointed out that while 
the gadget was brand new, the door 
was quite an old one. Therefore, if 
anything had to be injured he proposed 
that it should be the door. My mother 
said she did not mind what he did as 
long as he got the door to open before 
her Uncle Frederick arrived. 

After considering the matter my 
father thought that it would be quite 
simple for a carpenter with a special 
saw to saw through the door three 
inches from the top. This would make 
the doorway a little lower, but as it 
was a tall one this would not matter. 
The top three inches of the door would 
be kept in position by the gadget until 
my Great-Uncle Frederick had gone 
and things could be put right after- 
wards. So my father sent my younger 
brother Henry to fetch Mr. Swaffield 
the carpenter. 

While he was waiting for the carpen- 
ter my father thought he would begin 
sweeping the kitchen chimney. He 
took a ladder and, climbing to the 
chimney-pot, let a rope dangle down 
inside it. Then he tied a sack filled 
with straw to the end of the rope in the 
kitchen and went outside again to haul 
itup the chimney. My father believed 
that as the sack practically filled the 
chimney it would fit closely enough to 
prevent the soot falling into the 
kitchen. Instead it would all come out 


/ on the roof. 


Unfortunately, in choosing his sack, 


» he had omitted to allow for the fact 
_ that the chimney grew narrower to- 


wards the top. The sack became 
wedged and my father could neither 
pullit up nor push it down. Volumes of 


' _ smoke billowed into the kitchen and 
> do F 
the § 


my mother came running out to see 
what my father was doing. 
My father raked out the kitchen fire 





and opened the windows to clear the 
air. Then he tried to think of a way of 
moving the sack stuffed with straw. 
My mother said he had better leave 
it there, as it was already too late to 
think oflighting the fire again. Instead 
she would try to cook some sort of meal 
on two oil-stoves on top of the range. 

Meanwhile my younger brother 
Henry returned with Mr. Swaffield. 
My father explained what he wanted 
done and Mr. Swaffield went off to get 
a saw and a brace and bit. A few 
minutes later my:Great-Uncle Frederick 
arrived. 

At this point my father made a great 
mistake. He allowed himself to be 
drawn into explanations while at a dis- 
advantage. He could not see my Great- 
Uncle Frederick’s face. He could only 
see the bottom half of his waistcoat 
through the letter-box. 

“Good evening, uncle,” my father 
said, with his mouth to the letter-box. 

“Where are you?” asked my great- 
uncle in surprise. 

“T hope you’ve had a pleasant 
journey.” 

“Well, open the door, man, open the 
door!” said my great-uncle, stamping 
on the ground. 

“T can’t,” said my father. 

My Great-Uncle Frederick told my 
father not to play the fool, and tried to 
open the door himself. ~ 

“What’s the matter with it?” he 
shouted. 

“T’ve done this to prevent it slam- 
ming,” my father told him. 

My great-uncle pursed his lips and 
made a small exploding noise. 

“T’ll go round to the back,” he said. 

My Great-Uncle Frederick had no 
sooner disappeared than my father 
saw Mr. Swaffield coming with his 
tools, so he rushed into the kitchen and 
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told my mother to keep her relation 
out of the way while the top of the 
door was being sawn off. She met her 
uncle at the back door and, exercising 
all her tact and charm, managed to lead 
him into the garden and keep him there 
for a quarter of an hour. Then, to her 
relief, my father appeared. By nodding 
and winking he made my mother under- 
stand that the door would now open; 
and my Great-Uncle Frederick was 
more convinced than ever that his niece 
had married a lunatic. 

As they went back to the house my 
great-uncle’s nostrils were assailed by 
the pleasant aroma of the soup my 
mother was cooking on her oil-stoves, 
and his countenance brightened. 

“Soup, I believe,” he said, breathing 
deeply. “Ah, yes, soup.” He poked 
his head into the kitchen and saw the 
steaming saucepans. 

“A reassuring sight, my dear,” he 
said to my mother. 

While my Great-Uncle Frederick 
surveyed the domestic scene my elder 
brother Jim came whistling along the 
street. He entered by the front door, 
slammed it behind him and made the 
whole house shake. There was a 
rumbling in the chimney and before 
the astonished eyes of my Great-Uncle 
Frederick, my father’s sack filled with 
straw fell down the chimney, followed 
by several hundredweights of soot. 

My Great-Uncle Frederick looked at 
my father. Then he looked at my 
mother with a look that said that, much 
as he felt for her, she had brought it on 
her own head by marrying a man who 
wore a Norfolk jacket in a loud check. 
Then he said he had better be going. 

We never saw him again, but he 
remembered my mother in his will. His 
legacy was contingent upon my father 
appearing at his funeral “ soberly clad.” 
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“Would you leave another half-pint, Milkman? There’s a pixie in the garden,” 


Four o’ Clock 


or, A Thought for All 


My soul is broody, though the stars are bright. 
My nose is froze; my feet are not alive. 
But I am not sailing the North Sea to-night. 


Ly four o’clock. I’m not relieved till five. 


I have not paid the rent. I have not paid 
The income-tax, the rates, or Mr. Wright: 
And how is all this money to be made ? 
But I am not sailing the North Sea to-night. 


It’s far too cold. And now here comes the fog. 


My underclothing is absurdly slight. 
I know now how it feels to be a frog. 
But I am not sailing the North Sea to-night. 


I sometimes think the Government are wrong; 
And Mrs. Rattle says that Hitler’s right. 
The war, it seems, may be a little long. 
But I am not sailing the North Sea to-night. 


They ’ve rationed all the things I like to eat; 

The things I drink they’re taxing out of sight; 
The things I want to say are not discreet. 

But I am not sailing the North Sea to-night. 


The people mustn’t buy the things I sell; 
The things I make mean nothing in the fight: 


I do not think that I feel very well. 
But I am not sailing the North Sea to-night. 


For eighteen weeks we’ve waited for the foe, 

To make it clear that right is more than might. 
I did that five-and-twenty years ago. 

But I am not sailing the North Sea to-night. 


Maybe that lump of pork was a mistake; 
My stomach’s like a bowline-on-the-bight. 

And now, of course, a tooth begins to ache. 
But I am not sailing the North Sea to-night. 


This black-out is—this black-out is a bore; 

I cannot get my blasted torch to light. 
There’s very little to be Said for war. 

But I am not sailing the North Sea to-night. 


The ropes are ice. The fingers do not feel. 
The boat is covered with a cloak of white. 

But there are no fat mines beneath her keel; 
And I am not sailing the North Sea to-night. 


There is some trouble in my starboard lung. 
I smoke too much. No doubt it serves me right. 
I think I may have cancer of the tongue. 
But I am not sailing #he North Sea to-night. . 
A. P. H. 
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Mr. PUNCH’S 
HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We have audited the books of the “Punch Hospital Comforts 
Fund” for the period ended 31st December, 1939, with the vouchers 
relating thereto. 

We certify that no expenses of any kind have been charged 
against the Fund and that all payments have been in respect of 


materials distributed. 
101 Leadenhall Street, pe eet, “Se, 


London, E.C.3. Chartered Accountants, 
5th January, 1940. Hon. Auditors. 











OU are asked to think and to 
. think in good time of the 


wounded. At any moment their 
needs may become imperative. They 
will not consider themselves heroes, 
they will not complain; they will be 
those who have neither fallen in action 
nor come safely through the ordeal, 
but are part of the reparable human 
wastage of war; we shall hear them 
speaking again—the less __ seriously 
disabled—in the language long ago 
familiar to us: “I got my packet at 
; I was luckier than some,” and 
yet there will be months of pain in 
front of them before they can take 
their place on active service or in 
civilian life once more. 

You are also asked to think of the 
Navy at sea, the men in the trenches, 
the men flying, minesweepers, search- 
light posts, anti-aircraft stations. All 
are in exposed, cold, wet situations. 
They need Balaclava helmets, stockings, 
gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats 
for the winter. 

Mr. Punch has already distributed 
large quantities of- materials of all kinds, 
but there is a great deal more to be 
done. Cold weather has arrived and 
the need for woollen articles is very 
urgent. Every penny subscribed will 
be used for the comfort of the men 
serving, or Hospital patients, and no 
expenses whatever will be deducted. 
Though we know well that these are 
days of privation and self-denial for 
all, we yet ask you, those who can, 
to send us donations, large or small, 
according to your means ; for experience 
in the last war has proved a hundred 
times over how urgent is the call and 
how invaluable is the assistance that 
can be rendered. Will you please 
address all contributions and inquiries 
to: Punch Hospital Comforts Fund, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 








Pe REM me cs tar, 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Tuesday, January 16th.—Lords: State- 
ment on international situ- 
ation. 

Commons: Statements 
by Mr. Hore-Belisha and 
Mr. Chamberlain. Debate 
on Government changes 
and general situation. 


Wednesday, January 17th.— 
Lords: Debate on Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 
Commons: Debate on 
Economic Warfare. 


Thursday, January 18th.— 
Lords : Statement on War 
Inventions. 


Commons: Debates on 
National Loans, Indian 
Finance and Dependents’ 
Allowances. 

Tuesday, January 16th.— 
Parliament reassembled 
anxious to learn the truth of 
Mr. HorE- BELIsHa’s resig- 
nation and glad to think that 
an incident which ten days 
of gossip had magnified into 
a scandal was likely to be 
closed. In fact it was closed 
with dignity on Mr. Horr-BEtisHa’s 
part and a reserve on that of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN to which any Prime 
Minister must be entitled in a time 
of crisis; but at the end of the debate 
the reason for the change remained a 
matter for conjecture. Members had 
to be content with assurances in the 
negative and with a vague suggestion 
that Mr. Hork-BE.IsHa by his vigorous 
methods had trodden on an uncom- 
fortable number of toes. 

The Commons were keyed up as if 
for a Budget. When Questions were 
over and Col. D. C. Boiss, the new 
Member for Wells, had taken his seat, 
Mr. Hore-BELIsHA rose from Mr. 
CHURCHILL’s old place below the gang- 
way, only a few feet away from the 
Front Bench. Speaking very clearly 
and calmly, he told the House that his 
only thought was the winning of the 
war. He had chosen his assistants at 
the War Office for their strength of 
mind, yet there had been no differences 
of opinion or understanding which 
went deeper than those which “must 
occur in any association of men bent 
upon pressing tasks of more than 
transitory importance.” Their achieve- 
ments, especially in the field of making 
the Army more democratic, were the 
result of a common effort. “It did not 
occur to me to consider that we were 
making the Army too democratic to 
fight for democracy.” He was anxious 
to clear high officers of the accusation 





of having gone behind his back; such 
conduct would have been contrary to 
a vital Army code. So far as he knew 
there was no conflict in the Cabinet 
about his Department. He had refused 
the Board of Trade because “I could 


| AN EXPLANATION | 











Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Hore-Belisha. “ And here, ladies 
and gentlemen, you may read the whole story.” 


not feel the assurance that the con- 
siderations which had persuaded the 
Prime Minister to make the change 
would allow of my energetic discharge, 
in the national interest, of the other 
office.” And he offered his successor 
all the help he could give. The House 
showed its approval of the generosity 
of this speech, but felt itself not much 
the wiser. 





THE PINIONING PROCESS 


The Minister of Economic Warfare ex- 
hibits a Nazi Eagle suffering from wing- 
trouble. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was no more 
enlightening. He assured the House 
that no difference of policy had come 
between Mr. Hore-BE.isHa and the 
Cabinet; that the rumoured battle 
with the generals over the new system 
of promotion had never taken 
place; and that the tale of 
intrigue on the part of high 
officers was equally untrue. 
A Prime Minister must be 
free to vary his officers with- 
out publishing all his reasons. 
In this case he would only 
say that “I had become 
aware of difficulties which 
perhaps I might describe as 
arising out of the very great 
qualities of my right honour- 
able friend.”. He very much 
regretted his decision not to 
accept the Board of Trade, 
but he respected it. He 
described how his personal 
friendship for Mr. Hore- 
BELIsHA and his recognition 
of his great services had 
made the course to which 
his judgment impelled him 
all the harder to carry out; 
and he wound up with the 
hope that Mr. Hore-BELIsHa 
would soon find another opportunity 
for his services. 

There is no doubt that the publicity 
which Mr. Hors-BE.IsHA attracts like 
a magnet has told against him in the 
House; subsequent speeches were 
mainly rather grudging in view of the 
solid results of his office. The Opposi- 
tion were glad to learn that no change 
of policy impended. Mr. ATTLEE was 
loudly cheered when he complained of 
the way the case had been boosted by 
the Press, and Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
echoed a general feeling when he said 
that when one thought of what our 
young men were enduring the personal 
fortune of any Minister mattered not at 
all. Dr. HADEN GuEst’s solemn denun- 
ciation of the ridiculous advertisement 
in the Evening Standard demanding 
Mr. Hore-Be.isHa’s return was 
laughed out of court, and later Col. 
WEDGwoop’s allegation that what he 
called a “crypto-Fascist clique” had 
exercised pressure because Mr. Hore- 
BELISHA was a Jew brought the P.M. 
to his feet with a warm denial. 

Nothing new came out of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S survey of the war. 
He spoke of the Russian campaign as a 
brutal attack and of the war material 
we were sending to the aid of the 
heroic Finns, and also of his great satis- 
faction at the Turkish deal. His con- 
tempt for the dashing attacks by the 
German Air Force on trawlers and 
lighthousemen is heartily shared by 
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“Very little will suffice, Mr. Gubbins. 


Mr. P. in his Junior Cartoon this week. 
The Opposition continued to ask for, 
a smaller and less departmental War 
Cabinet. : 

Wednesday, January 17th—The 
economic war was discussed in both 
Houses to-day, and in the Commons 
Mr. Cross gave an interesting account 
of how the stranglehold on Germany 
was daily being tightened. Blockade, 
judicious purchases under enemy noses 
in neutral markets, and a number of 
ingenious dodges born of the combined 
cunning of a mixed group of experts 
were all playing their part, and now 
after four and a half months of war 
Germany was in the straits she had 
reached in 1916. He emphasised his 
anxiety to put as few obstacles as 
possible in the way of neutral trade, 
and spoke most warmly of French 
co-operation. Mr. Dauton from the 
Labour Front Bench was fairly approv- 
ing, but thought the Government too 
slow in the matter of pre-emption ; he 
urged again his Party’s desire for a 
Minister to co-ordinate the economic 
side. And Mr. Harotp MAcMILLAN, 
in a sober and convincing speech, 
begged that it should be brought home 


to the public how much the standard 
of living must be cut. 

At Question-time the CHANCELLOR 
announced the repayment of the 44% 
Conversion Loan on July Ist, and the 
offer to holders to convert it into a 
short-term loan at 2%. He hoped that 


OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 


Forward (as you can see) in aim, 
Mr. CROWDER is his name. 


There’s just myself and a mousetrap.” 


only those wishing to lend their money 
to the Government through another 
channel would ask for repayment. 

Thursday, January 18th.—War is 
the inventors’ paradise, and already 
well-laid plans for sabotage by chimps 
and strange offensive engines let fall 
by turkey buzzards with a thorough 
knowledge of the map of Europe are 
flooding in on Whitehall. In_ the 
Upper House, Lord STRABOLGI wanted 
to know what arrangements were 
being made to use scientists as effi- 
ciently as possible, and he was told 
by Lord CHATFIELD that the Govern- 
ment had decided not to set up a 
central body for dealing with inven- 
tions because these were already being 
sifted with great rapidity. The best 
scientific brains were hard at work 
and liaison with the French in this 
matter was being extended. A Com- 
mission of Awards would probably be 
set up as in the last war. 

In the Commons the Labour Party 
raised the difficulty which soldiers’ de- 
pendents are finding in getting their 
allowances, and the new Minister, Mr. 
STANLEY, promised to go into the 
whole question. 
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Fish 


From Lady Alice Dryfly to Oscar Smith 


EAR MR. SMITH,—Since the 
death of my late father I 
have been obliged to leave 

Troutwell Towers, and in my new home 
have no space for the glass cases con- 
taining fish which were caught by my 
grandfather, General Dryfly, and which 
you admired so much when you visited 
me last year. I should not like them to 
fall into unappreciative hands, so am 
taking the liberty of forwarding them 
to you by goods train. 

With kindest regards to Mrs. Smith, 
ALICE DRYFLY. 


From Oscar Smith to the Rev. Percy 
Cassock 


Dear Vicar,—A very old friend of 
mine, Lady Alice Dryfly, has kindly 
given me six large glass cases contain- 
ing fish caught by her late grandfather, 
General Dryfly. Personally I should 
have been delighted to fix them up in 
the billiards-room, but my wife objects, 
saying that they seem to follow her 
about the room with their eyes. 

In the circumstances I have decided 
to present them to you, as I know you 
are a keen angler. Possibly they could 
be erected in the Parish Hall, where 
they might inspire angling fervour in 
the rising generation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Oscar SMITH. 


From the Rev. Percy Cassock to George 
Cassock 


My DEAR GEORGE,—I am sending 
by goods train some excellent cases of 
fish, caught by the late General Dryfly. 
A parishioner kindly presented them 
to me, but we are short of room at the 
Vicarage, and I feared that if I placed 
them in the Parish Hall they might 
get damaged. 

I feel sure that they will prove an 
acceptable addition to your school 
museum. 

Your affectionate brother, 
Percy. 


From George Cassock to Israel Solomons 


Dear Mr. Sotomons,—I wish to 
dispose of a number of cases of fish 
sent to me by my brother, but which 
the Board of Governors refuse to accept 
for the school museum. Perhaps you 
can offer me a few shillings for them ¢ 
According to the inscriptions on the 
cases they appear to have been hooked 
by a General Dryfly between 1879 and 


1899. I mention this just in case old 
fish are more valuable than new ones, 
like stamps and wine. 
Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE CASSOCK. 


From Israel Solomons to Lady Alice 
Dryfly 

Dear MapamM,—Quite by chance I 

have come into possession of a number 
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of cases of fish, caught by your grand- 
father, General Dryfly. 

As I am sure you would like to have 
these interesting family relics to hand 
down to your heirs, I am prepared 
to let them go to you at £15 the lot. 

An early reply would be esteemed, as 
the market for preserved fish is active 
these days. 

Yours faithfully, 
IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 
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“Would you let a ship go wot ’arbours a bloke owin’ 


you ’arf-a-quid?”’ 
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(Mr. HucH Dempster). We know at 
once that Gerald is the kind of busi- 
ness man, quite unlike his father, who 
lives for the week-end and the golf- 
links. 


heart of Dawsons’ Hosiery Business, 
and very well drawn and studied these 
manufacturers are. There is the crusted 
father, an unpleasant autocrat behind 
a veneer of good manners (Mr. O. B. 


At the Play 


“As You ARE” (ALDWYCH) 
THE test of a good chef is what he 





can do with simple ingredients, and the 


authors of As You Are come 
through that test with flying 
colours. The ingredients, particu- 
larly in that First Act which is so 
vital for comedies, are, indeed, 
simple and homely fare with a 
mother-in-law as the main joint. 


CLARENCE), and there is his son, Gerald 




















When the new underwear proves, 
as it does, to be of a low-grade and 
indeed transparent kind, deroga- 
tory to such an old firm, Fred 
Pearson sees his hopes dashed, and 
he is a discredited man, threatened 
with relegation to that Button 
Department from which he had so 











We find ourselves in the modest painfully climbed up into Sales. rc 
home, somewhere in the industrial But worse is to follow. His wife al 
north where Lancashire is talked, interferes and denounces to old a 
and Mr. and Mrs. Pearson are Mr. Dawson’s face his underwear w 

greatly afflicted by Mr. Pearson’s and all his works. A little improb- 
mother (Miss ELtiot Mason). She ably he insults her and refuses to be 
objects violently to the new-fangled apologise, and Fred Pearson has Ww 
notions of her daughter-in-law, for enough spirit to walk out. In this ec 
the older generation is a great Act both Mr. CHapMAN and Miss ki 
believer in suet puddings, heavy CHURCHILL are much more con- or 
cakes and double helpings, and the scious that they have parts worthy it 
younger, formidably and irresistibly of their subtleties and are portray- Ww 
represented by Miss Diana CHURCH- ing real people whom the dramatists M 
ILL, finds it perfectly possible to have contemplated and _ presented st 
be full of energy as well as slim on with some care. at 
a cup of orange-juice and a slice of or 
lemon. The young wife, as we first In the Third Act, a month later, ar 
meet her, does not disclose her more with the hire-purchase men coming je 
solid qualities. She seems to find to the Pearson home for the tables cr 
all her standards in what the film j = and chairs, and the shyster from Ww 
stars do. The husband, Fred (Mr. A CRITIC OF SLIMMING London (Mr. GEoRGECROSS), accom- th 
EpWARD CHAPMAN), isa steady sort | Emma Pearson . Miss Extiot Mason panied by a powerful stranger (Mr. th 
of a chap, a rather young thirty- Lydia Pearson - Miss Diana CuurcHitt (CHARLES MorviMER), feverishly he 
nine, and we soon _ understand anxious to buy up the rights, the race by 
how it is that, while he is with ruin brings out the toughest 81 
trusted by his firm (which fibre in both Pearsons. It does be 
specialises in ladies’ underwear), not make Fred any cleverer at go 
he has not achieved much of a business, but Lydia shows how m 
position after eighteen years. much there is to her besides m 
He is not very bright, and he is her film fancies. The dramatic wi 
too anxious to please every- situation is never allowed to get sh 
body. We see him striving to out of hand; even the appear- sy 
agree all the time with his ances ofthe Dawsons, father and Mi 

mother and his wife, glad to son, in the denuded home are 
have in the house his wife’s un- plausibly contrived, and_ the he 
employed cousin, Arnold Stew- happy ending is wisely not Sh 
kins (Mr. MorLtaAnD GRAHAM), allowed to be too happy. co 
and far too trusting towards a gre 
shyster salesman,who has taken Mr. CHARLES MOorRTIMER, be 
all his savings in return for whom we have admired in other wh 
some problematical manufac- more sinister réles, has very he 
turing rights for a new kind of little to say, but his massive an 
underwear which poor Fred presence convinces us that this gor 
Pearson has never seen. In really is a serious business deal ; ey 
this First Act the centre of and there are a number of other MO 
interest is domestic, the humour small parts, all of which have vo 
a little obvious, and the players been written in with care and he 
all make it rather plain that cast most happily. Eventhe men ha 
they know that these are very from the hire-purchase com- she 
a, parts with nothing in pany are characters in their own 
them for over-acting to spoil. a a ean _ right, the younger of whom has sne 
The invention so thot ac- THE QUBGTITUTE SEAT too kind a hou for the work, Da 
quired on a business trip to ForFeiT OF INSTALMENT FURNITURE and cannot pluck up courage to He 
London is the beginning of the First Removal Man. . . . Mr. Vincent Homan get married and to order the thr 
thickening plot. We are taken Fred Pearson ...... Mr. Epwarp CHAPMAN furniture, seeing what he sees BY 
e 


in the Second Act into the very 


Second Removal Man . . 


. Mr. R. Meapows WuitEe 


D. W. 


every day. 
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thought to be a work of art of so high 
an order that a record of it should be 
suitably housed at the British Museum. 
In the other turns, not of her making, 


she is very unevenly served. As the 
prima donna in a village rehearsal she 
is funny in spite of the roller-blind, 
and she and Mr. Luprno make a brave 


At the Revue 





) “Funny Sipe Up” (His Magesty’s) 
Tue traditional _licen- 
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tiousness of the soldiery 
isn’t doing very light 
entertainment any good. 
Managers have got it firmly 
in their heads that when 
war breaks out the decent 
thing to do is to let humour 
down to a lower level all 
round. It seems a pity, 
and I should have thought 
a great many in uniform 
would have found it so. 

Not only a pity, but a 
bore. The sort of jokes 
which go well enough on 
coloured postcards in pier- 
kiosks sound pretty thin 
on the stage. For my part 
it makes me rather angry 
when I see an actress of 
Miss FLORENCE DESMOND’s 
sterling talent messing 
about with a roller-blind 
on the back of her skirt 
and hear her cracking the 
jests (and not always the 
cream of them) we used to 
whisper in the back row of 
the Lower Fourth. For 
these reasons I was angry 
here, nor was I mollified 
by having to listen to Mr. 
StanLEY Luprno, at his 
best an engaging comedian, 
going far out of his way 
in pursuit of very dreary 
innuendoes. But as he 
wrote and produced the 
show I don’t feel the same 
sympathy for him as I do for 
Miss Desmonp. 

One is always glad to hear 
her brilliant impersonations. 
She has a sketch in which she 
consults a doctor about her 
growing habit of suddenly 
becoming someone else, and 
while he is questioning her 
he finds LionEL BARRYMORE 
answering. The deception is so 
good that if you shut your 
eyes it could only be Barry- 





DIFFERENT COUPLE DIFFERENT WAR 
Gaby Deslys. ...... .. . Miss Satty Gray 


Harry 


a 





appearance together as Vio- 
LET LORAINE and GEORGE 
Rosey; but I came away 
wishing she had been given 
a song with some wit to it. 

Mr. Luptno’s best effort 
is the good old favourite, 
“Il est Mort!” It is still 
excellent nonsense, and as 
the Englishman fighting 
his first and last duel in 
Paris he behaves very 
laughably. 

In the village rehearsal, 
which he conducts, he is 
also in his top form, a rural 
maestro making the best of 
a very uncertain team. No 
sooner has he opened the 
proceedings by going 
through the floor of the 
dais than he is up against 
rebellion and incompetence 
on every hand. In this line 
of gentle fooling I like Mr. 
Lupino very much. He 
invests the all-important 
little details of comic busi- 
ness with originality, and 
the puckered optimism of 
his face is irresistible. In 
the other sketches which 
he gives himself he does 
these gifts small justice. 

MARGUERITE and 
CHARLES only appear once, 
but their acrobatics are 
of outstanding quality. 
Neither looks very strong, 
yet the main theme of 

their turn is a constant shift- 
ing of position by CHARLES 
while MARGUERITE balances 
upside-down holding one of his 
hands in one of hers. Their 
movements are delightfully 
graceful and quite free from that 
distressing suggestion of vast 
muscular expenditure which 
sometimes makes one feel 
ashamed to be sitting idly in a 
padded seat, full of surplus 
breath. 


' MORE’S voice out of every other The ballet showing a few tense 
e voice in the world. But with minutes in a film studio is 
1 her Detysta you don’t even nicely and wittily arranged. 
1 have to shut your eyes; she Miss SALLy Gray takes the lead 
gs shakes a curl over her forehead, in it with credit; she and Mr. 
" her face subtly changes gear and BERNARD CLIFTON carry on a 
P she is Detysta. Her FRANCES mild flirtation which acts as 
. Day is cruel, but good; her a romantic core to the pro- 
0 Henson croaks cheerfully ' i gramme. 

4 through marvellously judged CHILDREN OF THE BOULEVARDS Mr. Jack Francors’ dancing 





layers of fog and laryngitis. 
Her Dierricn I have always 


Mr. STANLEY LUPINO 
Miss FLorENcCE DESMOND 


The glamour girls 
Eric. 


has pep. 
have glamour. 
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The ‘‘Launch’’ 


|“ The tide, which had turned an hour before, was running down . . 


“launches” before—the long, low, 

launches which, in detective 
stories, lie beside the wharves of the 
tidal Thames, ready (always “‘ready”’) 
for the “quick getaways” of crooks 
and amateur detectives. 

I speak again. Here is Mr. David 
Hume, in a story called Call In the 
Yard. This author writes an entertain- 
ing tale, in good and careful style. His 
hero does not change his name, nor his 
heroine the colour of her eyes, every 
fifteen pages, like those of the late and 
great Mr. Wallace. And he is plausible 
—that is, when he writes of things of 
which I know nothing, I am persuaded 
to think that he knows a lot. But 
when he tackles the Thames he con- 
vinces me so little that I sorrow. And, 
by the way, dear correspondents, he 
is not working up to an absurd con- 
clusion, as we were in our recent lecture 
on earthquakes. 


| HAVE had to speak about those 


i % if # tt 
“The Dropper,” one of those king- 
crooks, is giving detailed instructions 
for a coup. Detailed, mark you— 
nothing is left to chance. 

A package (always described as “the 
consignment”) is to be stolen from 
the ship Christina, which “is now in 
Bugsby’s Reach, waiting to get into 
Victoria Docks.” 

“The consignment is not consider- 
able in size. The length is eight feet, 
the width five feet, and the depth nine 
inches.” (Rather an awkward parcel). 


* 














“ There are limits, Sir, even if you ave an air-raid warden.’ 


.’—Our Mutual Friend.) 


“The total weight may be a hundred 
pounds, or a trifle more.” 

The Dropper addresses his attendant 
sprites in turn: 

“You, my friend, will find a motor- 
launch waiting at the side of Miller’s 
Wharf, Silvertown, at midnight .. . 
In that launch you will find a key 
hidden under the third floor-board at 
the stern. There you’ll find three auto- 
matics, all silenced, and a bottle of 
butyl chloride. Far at the back of the 
locker is an ether spray. 

“Take the launch along as quietly 
as possible, and get enough way on her 
for you to cut off the engine a fair 
distance from the ship.” And so on. 

Admirably thought out. But one 
or two important details have escaped 
The Dropper—and the author. For 
instance, what is the tide doing? Is it 
ebbing or flowing? This is a point of 
high importance to the man who is 
going to “get enough way on her. . 
to cut off the engine a fair distance 
from the ship.” 

But not one of these clever and 
experienced malefactors said, “How’s 
the tide, guv’nor?”’ 

Another question I should have put 
to The Dropper is this: “ Are you sure, 
guv’nor, that the launch will be 
afloat?” For there is not always water 
enough to float even “a launch” at the 
sides of Silvertown wharves. 

For crooks, however, the tide is 
always high; and so, as usual, none 
bothered to put that question. But 
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I was therefore much puzzled by a 
later passage: 

“Midnight chimed ... The men on 
the wharf huddled together in silence 

It was ten minutes later when the 
launch slid quietly into the water, 
engine just ticking over, and moved 
away on the breast of the tide.” 

“Slid quietly into the water” ? How 
is this? I understood from earlier 
evidence that she was “waiting at the 
side of Miller’s Wharf.” Now it seems 
that she was lying on the wharf, and, 
ten minutes after they have all met, 
she slides—in other words, she is pushed 
—into the water, the water being 
conveniently high. 

All right, Mr. Hume, you shall have 
it that way if you prefer. But look 
here, old man, this “launch” of yours 
is to carry at least five husky men 
(possilly six), as well as the consign- 
ment weighing one hundred pounds 
and measuring eight feet by five feet by 
nine inches. She cannot therefore be 
the kind of craft you can carelessly 
“slide” or even push into the water, 
as if she were a pram-dinghy or 
Canadian canoe. 

Never mind, we’ll waive that point. 
And we’ll waive another—Why did 
none of the crooks say “Oy, guv’nor, 
how do we get on to Miller’s Wharf?” 
You can’t just walk on to private 
wharves at midnight. There are vast 
walls, warehouses, and watchmen in 
the way. What did Mr. Miller say? 
Or, if he was in The Dropper’s gang, 
why didn’t The Dropper say so? 

All right then, no more about that. 

But look here again! Only ten 
minutes after the tough guys have 
gathered on the wharf, not only have 
they tossed the launch into the water 
but they have got the engines “just 
ticking over.” Golly, that was quick 
work! None of them has seen the 
launch before. They’ve no_ idea 
whether her engines are run on petrol, 
paraffin, Diesel oil, or what. The 
Dropper, so full of detail, said not a 
word about it. Indeed there is no 
evidence that any one of them has 
seen a boat or an engine before. If 
any one of them has, he does not know 
where the petrol is turned on in this 
boat, at what throttle she starts best, 
where the sea-cocks are, how the 
pump works, and one or two other 
important points. And if it is a heavy- 
oil “launch” and a cold night (as we 
are told it is—“bitingly cold”) he was 
lucky indeed to get her “ticking over” 
in ten minutes, to say nothing of the 
“slide” into the water. 

And these, mark you, are not five 
innocent yachtsmen, able to wave 
electric torches, to curse and shout 
instructions and inquiries—“Oy! Are 
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you sure you turned the petrol on ?’’— 
and “Here, you come and swing the 
—— thing.” No, they are guilty con- 
spirators, compelled to do everything 
in darkness and silence and, as we 
learn later, “searching for any sign of 
a police-boat.” 

However, let’s waive all that too. 

The launch “moved away on the 
breast of the tide.” What does that 
mean? Was the tide flowing or ebbing ? 
Flowing, I take it, for Bugsby’s Reach 
isupstream. And when “about seventy 
yards away from it” (the ship) “the 
engine was switched off” and the 
launch drifted up to the ship. We are 
never told, by the way, whether the 
ship was anchored, made fast to a 
buoy, or nosing up to the dock 
entrance; and it is no use saying ‘‘No 
matter,” because it would matter a lot 
to the crooks’ manceuvre. 

All right—*“ no matter,” then. “The 
man by the side of the pilot leant over 





the side of the launch, and groped 
with his hand as they touched the side 
of the Christina with a faint bump.” 

A faint bump! I bet there was. Ona 
good two-to-three-knot tide. ‘It was 
some time before they found a mooring- 
rope for small boats trailing from the 
stern.” Again, I bet it was. Or rather, 
I don’t. For either they found it at 
once (if it was there) or they were 
swished past it in a brace of shakes. 

This band of landlubbers then, who 
don’t know enough to approach an 
anchored steamer head-on to the tide, 
are quite equal to making the boat fast 
to the “mooring-rope” and climbing 
up a rope-ladder hanging from the 
stern (what sort of stern?). Having 
shot the captain and pinched the “ con- 
signment,” they are fortunate enough 
to find “a spiral of rope” on deck, and 
they ‘‘secure this rope round the 
cumbersome package.” Just how, I 
wonder ? 


Never mind. ‘Three or four minutes 
later” (quick workers again) “the 
launch pushed off from the side of the 
Christina and floated down-stream for 
thirty yards before the engine burst 
into a gentle purr.” 

“ Floated down-stream” ? Howis this ? 
It is not long since the same boat 
drifted seventy yards wp-stream. Has 
the tide turned in the meantime? 
Perhaps it has. Very fortunate. Or 
very well planned. But we ought to be 
told. 

if i ie # 

Does this kind of accuracy matter ? 
It was thought to matter by the 
shocker-writer, Charles Dickens. And 
I commend to all shocker-writers the 
first and other chapters of Our Mutual 
Friend. There the tide is mentioned 
every few lines. The tide is one of the 
principal characters, as, in any book 
about the London Thames, it should 


be. 
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War Song of a British Family 


there would be, 
We’d decided to be useful in the only way we could 
be; 4, 
If it really went and happened, we could always win the 
war 
If all of us did something, 
What sort of thing ? 
Well, anything 
As long as it was something that we’d never done before. 


ONG before there was a war on, though we never thought 


“I’m sick of it,” said Father, “sitting cooped up in a 


lank: <<. <.° 

*“And no more school for me,” said Ern, “I want to drive 
a tank.” 

“We must widen our horizons,” mused my cousin Cyril; 
‘yes... 


I’ve never seen a house on fire; I’ll join the A.F.S.” 


Then George, who is a keeper (Heavy Mammals) at the Zoo, 
Snorted, “Mammals! They can have ‘em! There’s not 
enough to do. 












































I should like to fly a bomber.” 
boy,” said Father. 

“ An ambulance,”’ said Mother ; “even spying, if they ’d 
rather.”’ 


“That ’s the stuff, my 


*T wish I was a man,” said Sis, ““I’d run away to sea; . 

Still, anything but typing would be good enough for me. 

I’ve typed a million letters and I’ll never type another——” 

“Something different,” said Father. “Something dangerous,” 
said Mother. 


Then they asked if J would like to work, because I never had 

(Not since Father’s office sacked me). “I must think,” I 
said to Dad; 

For whatever I decided on I wanted to be sure 

It was different from anything I’d thought about before. 


Yes, we all felt pretty cheerful ; we were bound to win the war, 
For we'd all be doing something, 
Something different, 
And dangerous— 
We'd all be doing something that we’d never done before. 


“"Er Ladyship ’as been revacuated to London, Sir.” 
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“ UBIQUE” 


Well, Sis has run away to sea, she’s gone and joined the 


Wrens; 
Yes, she’s joined the women’s navy and it isn’t like the 
men’s; 


She’s been given all the pay-lists and the circulars to type. 
And Mother cooks for ninety, and they’ve promised her a 
stripe. 


George hasn’t got an aeroplane, but hopes to see one 
soon ; 

He’s billeted in Regent’s Park, and minding a balloon. 

He says he’s doing nicely—why, he might have been there 
years, 

And it makes him kind of homesick when the creature flaps 
its ears. 


Now Cyril is a fireman, and he’s even done some drill, 
But he hasn’t seen a fire, and he thinks he never will. 
And Ern’s attending classes in a shed on Salisbury Plain; 
He did the stuff at school, and now he’s doing it again. 


And Father? He’s a warden, which should be exciting; but 
He spends the day and half the night just sitting in a hut, 
A simple little lean-to, thirty sandbags and a plank, 

And—this is what annoys him—it leans against his bank. 


So the more I think the more I see we’re bound to win the war, 
For we’re all doing something, 
And we know we’ve done 
The right thing 
To be doing what we’re doing, which is what we did before ! 
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“‘ There’s more in a tomato, Sir, than meets the eye.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Hope for Homo Sapiens? 


In The Fate of Homo Sapiens Mr. H. G. WELLS gave vent 
to a mood’ of pessimism uncharacteristic of one who for 
thirty years and more has been indefatigable in the adum- 
bration of better worlds. But the outbreak of war has 
cheered him up considerably. That is because, regarding 
it as a mere symptom of disease, he believes that it has 
stirred men to a new awareness of the disastrous course 
along which they are travelling and a new readiness to 
accept a remedy for their parlous state. That remedy he 
sees nowhere else but in world collectivism, and in The New 
World Order (SECKER AND WaARBURG, 6/-) he expounds his 
doctrine with a lucidity and vigour which he can rarely 
have surpassed. It has very little in common with the 
international socialism of the Marxists: one of the most 
ruthless paragraphs in this pamphlet is devoted to demolish- 
ing the idea of the class-war, and Mr. WELLs has little more 
use for STarn than he has for H1TLER or Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
The order which he envisages will be compatible with the 
largest possible measure of individual liberty, and will be 
directed by intelligence schooled by that enlightened 
education of which he has long been the impassioned 
advocate. He wants, in fact, the sort of world which every 


sane man must want, and his schemes for its realisation, if 


broadly outlined, are also concrete. But they presuppose, 
in the not too distant future, the collaboration of a great 
international body of men of combined goodwill and 
intelligence. There, alas! is the rub. 
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China Speaking 

One wonders how far China’s traditional way of life will 
have to be forgone to safeguard what is left of it; though 
this problem is of course a world poser—it is acute enough 
here. It recurs constantly throughout China in Peace and 
War (Hurst anp Buackett, 16/-), a brilliant series of 
speeches, articles and broadcasts by Madame CuIAnG Kat. 
SHek. A Christian and educated in America, May-Line 
Soone Cu1anG became on her marriage to China’s general- 
issimo a particularly competent liaison officer between 
China and the outside world. Throughout the war she has 
shared not only her husband’s dangers but those of the 
fellow-countrywomen she has organised to resist Japan and 
succour Japan’s victims. But beyond her tale of heroic 
adventure, her appeals for understanding and help, she has 
admirably succeeded in stressing the ultimate aims of the 
Revolution. A people ruled by officials, she says, cannot be 
patriotic. Encouragement to express opinion is the keynote 
of popular government. The new China is magnificently to 
illustrate the Chinese proverb: “If you are planning for a 
year, sow grain; if you are planning for ten years, plant 
trees; if you are planning for a hundred years, grow men.” 


Swamp Residential 


Those in search of something undeniably original and 
unusually competent in the way of first novels should take 
up Miss Joan Morcan’s Citizen of Westminster (CHAPMAN 
AND HALL, 8/3), which they are not likely to set down ina 
hurry. Here you have (1) a prelude displaying a section of 
malarious fen (pre-Roman) round a little Thames eyot, and 
showing how it came to produce fifty thousand a year in 
ground-rents for its absentee Victorian landlord, Hugh 
Borlase; (2) a relation of exactly what happened when 
Hugh’s grandson Roger discovered that this income, now 
tripled, was derived from a nightmare’s nest of slums with 
a vast uninhabited mansion in the midst of them. Roger's 
reactions to his patrimony—and the reactions of a firm of 
speculative builders originally hatched on the estate—are 
the amply sufficient staple of a swift and cumulatively 
momentous tragi-comedy. Westminster is, in a sensc, its 





“Mother said I was to tell you that the meat was tough.” 
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hero; but everyone in a typical London 
cast has been given his or her chance 
and has taken it. The author is obvi- 
ously a real accession to the ranks— 
not one of those raw recruits who, as 
Hoop so pathetically remarked, are 
“often overdone.” 





Hunter's Pie 


A “philosopher and friend” book 
For Diana’s personnel 

Is The Fox-Hunter’s Week-End Book 
Which SEELEY SERVICE sell; 

Anthology, of course, 

Is this pick of hound and horse 

Which, from many a famous source, 
Mr. Brock has chosen well. 


Here, where hunting is the thesis, 
Here, where reynard sets the pace 
Through the bits and classic pieces 
Of the Fathers of the Chase, 
Mr. Brock himself can show 
Personal flowers of tally-ho 
From the arts of Savile Row 
To the well-filled sandwich-case. 


And now you’ll go a-dipping 
In our nosegay (verse and prose) 
As the honey-bee goes sipping 
In the garden of the rose; 
And, doing so, if you 
Find old favourites, tried and true, 
That you’ll welcome them anew 
It is simple to suppose. 





Things of Yesterday 


Cruising, in both the accepted mean- 
ings of the word, is one of those 
pleasant things of yesterday which 
came abruptly to an end for the time 
being the day HiTLER’s armies crossed 
the Polish border; and events were 
already moving in that direction during 
the greater part of the happy-go-lucky 
Odyssey recorded by Mr. ApriAn 
SELIGMAN in The Voyage of the “Cap 
Pilar” (HODDER ANDSToOUGHTON, 18/-). 
The author, who had himself had sea 
experience in one of the vessels of the 
Erikson fleet, found himself possessed 
of a capital of £3,500, a second mate’s 
ticket, and a wish to get married. At 
the same time he was confronted with 
the alternatives of an office stool and 
asmall ship in which to sail round the 
world. He chose the latter, and the 
result was the joyful venture chronicled 
in these attractive and alluringly illus- 
trated pages. The ship, a derelict 
French Banksman, was found; so was 
a crew prepared to pull its weight 
both financially and physically, and 
ranging from a former Finnish ship- 


mate of the owner’s to a furniture draughtsman with a 
t The voyage lasted two years, during 
which the Cap Pilar visited ports as far apart as Cape Town 


taste for blue water. 
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Tube Conductor, “Pass FURTHER DOWN THE CAR, PLEASE! Pass FURTHER 
DOWN THE CAR, PLEASE!! (/n desperation) ANY LADY OR GENTLEMAN PRESENT 
KNOW THE GERMAN FOR ‘PASS FURTHER DOWN THE CAR’? ” 


PF. H. Townsend, January 24th, 1917 


and Hobart, and islands as remote as the Gambier group 
and Tristan da Cunha. The later chapters perhaps never 
quite recapture the first fine careless rapture of departure; 
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indeed they tend at times to become a trifle hurried. 
But, alike from the point of view of retrospect and of 
prospect, the book is one of the pleasantest of its kind that 
has seen the light—and, things being as they are, that is 
likely to do so—for a good many seasons. 








Those Were the Days. 


Marte Lioyp’s butcher’s bill at Hampstead used to be 
on these lines: ““Monpay, 5 mutton chops and 3 kidneys 

. . 4s. 1ld.—£5 to win, Southwell Hunt Meeting . . . 
£5 0s. 0d. TuEspay, Wing rib beef, 10 lb. 8 oz. at 1s. 2d. 
. . . 12s. 3d.—£5 each way, 
Fort Myers (Clearwell) .. . 
£10 Os. Od.” Luckily it was 
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‘“‘any small chance to be happy with Mighty Nature” ina 
belligerent capital hardly seems worth while. The author’s 
little water-colours—especially his ‘Cenotaph in a Shower” 
—are charming. So are his Landor-like little poems, both 
original and quoted. And if you are looking for nothing 
bigger or better than pathetic vestiges of derelict urban 
charm, here is your opportunity. ; 


A Woman of Property 


The star performer in While She Sleeps (CoLitns, 7/6) 
was one of those self-confident householders who at times 
act so indiscreetly that they 
ask for trouble. Certainly 
Miss Erne: Lina Wuiter’s 





once sent by mistake to Mr. 
J. B. Boots, who reprints 
it in his new book, Life, 
Laughter and Brass Hats 
(WERNER LauRIE, 21/-), and 
nothing could better sum up 
the spirit of the social period 





which died in 1914. Since 1} | 

then, with leisure, wealth and NI 1h] | commetttnn soe 

security ebbing, the colour of wt <Ciomamiacs 

London life has faded steadily. \V\ TT Lecueoee ee 

There is a flavour captured in Wl ee 
BOOK 
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| 
this book of splendid idleness r NU 
and inspired irresponsibility Ht | 
to which from our less shel- ill | 
tered corner of history we can 
only look back with the ut- \\ ! 
most envy. Mr. Boorn, last MALY GH 
survivor of the Pink ’Un staff, 
was in the triple swim of tH 
Fleet Street, the Turf and the {| 
Theatre, and he is a fund of 
good stories about people and WT 
horses. His chapters on the | | 
way London accepted the last 
war are interesting just now, 
and his dissertation on rhym- 
ing tipsters will delight all 
bow-legged men 





Through Chinese 
Spectacles 


One suspects that Mr. 
CHIANG YEE’s picturesque 
account of England’s behaviour in war-time may strike 
the average reader much as the superior nonchalance of the 
royal envoy struck Harry Hotspur when the latter, you 
remember, encountered that pleasant-mannered, sweet- 
scented, chatty gentleman on the battlefield of Holmedon. 
It will be fun for our heirs and assignees (if any) to hear 
what Londoners looked like during a black-out; how the 
little Cockneys took their evacuation; what our unevacu- 
ated cats thought of the whole mysterious proceedings; 
and how the simian dictators of Monkey Hill reminded 
Mr. Cmiane of the Huns in Poland. But for the moment 
The Silent Traveller in War Time (CountrRY LiFe, 7/6) falls 
between two stools. If it is meant to beguile us, it should 
have got well away from London. To remain and enjoy 














“Sorry to have kept you waiting so long. 


Miss Loveapple was, when 
holiday - making in Switzer- 
land, saved more than once 
from disaster by extraordinary 
good fortune, but as she re. 
turned home her guardian 
angel must have been off duty 
in Paris, and she received a 
severe blow on the head. Miss 
Waite has a reputation, and 
it is well-deserved, for produc. 
ing eerie sensations and creepy 
atmospheres, but Miss Love 
apple is so muscular and 
dynamic that it is difficult to 
believe that anything especi- 
ally sinister could happen to 
her. Moreover, the methods of 
the criminals who plotted 
against her were for the most 
part absurdly ineffective. 











Fair Dealings 


The Complete Book of Card 
Games (7/6) is the latest ad- 
dition to H. F. anp G. Witu- 
ERBY’S “Sports and Pastimes 
Library,” and it is abund. 
antly evident that Messrs. 
Huspert Puitiies and B. C. 
WEsTaLL have used _ their 
expert skill with excellent 
effect. Wisely they have 
not devoted much space to 
Contract Bridge, which has an enormous literature of 
its own, but such games as Solo Whist, Piquet (“the 
aristocrat of card games for two”) and Cribbage receive 
ample notice. It is impossible to give a detailed account 
of this volume’s contents, but those of us who are not 
bridge-addicts may like to be reminded of such games 
as Hitting the Moon and Slobberhannes. Patience players 
also have been liberally treated. 


Yes, this 
isn’t a bad book—in fact I rather think you'd like it.” 








“RHODESIA Orrers £200,000 ror War” 
Headline in “The Sunday Times.” 


Sold! 
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